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This Paper was read before the ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF 
SEW OKLEASS, in order to call their attention to this eminent 
school of philosophy. I have used frpely, not only the ideas, but the 
words of great Thinkers, of Mr. Janet and others, preferring them to 
my own cruder expressions. I have translated into English, the work 
of M. Lachelier, " Upon the Basis of Induction, " which will proba- 
bly soon be printed ; and I am also translating the work of Mr. Fouillee 
upon " Free Will and Necessity, and I may add also those of Messrs. 
Janet and Eavaisson if I have health and leisure for this delightful 
labor of Love. My object is to call the attention of Thinkers to the 
works of these philosophers, not to gain fame for myself or credit for 
any originality of thought. I desire simply to ser\-e my own people 
as I can best. 



SABAH A. DORSET. 



BeaMvoir, April 22<i, 1874. 
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It is with considerable alarm that I snrvey tbe audience befbre me! I bad 
expected simply to read a pnrely metaphysical Lecture befure a fen- scieutific men, 
whoHe skill iu research, and liabits of logical thought, would kindly receive my im- 
pi^rfect suggestions, and snpply all the iloflciences of argument, or of interest in a 
subject outside, of popular reading and conversation! 1 shall have to solicit yonr 
furbearaDce iu my behalf, as I am nnaccnstomed to appear before audiences like this* 
1 shall tlierefbre oast myself nuresorvedly upon yonr mercy, and beg you to pardon 
luo if I addi'c^sa iiiysclf cliicfly t'> flic gciifluincn by whose flattering invitation I come 
here t«-iiight. 



Mr. PitKwinMKT ANi> Gksti.emkn of thk Academy of SoiEffCK.i. 

It is a gvBat pleasure, to be permitted to appear before yon this evening! Kccognis- 
ingas I ilotheiiiet,that tliere is sex in all high organisms, for however true it is, that 
iLs the sonrce of Life is one, so the source of all intellect is one ; yet as life eventuates 
dilfereutly in different organizations, so intotloct must be affected by peculiarity of 
the organism — at least in its manifestation and e3:hibition to the external world. The 
intellect must exhibit itself as either masculine or feminine, accordiug to the Ol^aui- 
Kation through which it acts. There mnst be a differeuco, and that djflference ought 
to be valuable and interesting to pliilusopbers. Therefore, it is important that think- 
ing men should know somethiug of the tbonghts of Women. I do not recognise any 
antagonism or any inequality in value, of the intellect of the sexes; the one is simply 
the complement of the other, of the Two, the intellect of Woman is probably more 
composed of the results of reflex action of the race, thought and habit than that of 
man. She seems to be in some sort, the granai'y of humanity 1 She has moi* of the 
treasures of race posited in her than man has. She has more and quicker intuition, 
and of what is called instinct, than, he has ; and philosophers teach that intuition is 
the ultimate product of v<>luntary race, thought and habit. The celebrated Dr. 
Meigs, of Philadelphia, in one of his Lectures to his pupils, says : " Woman is not a 
part of the rate. She is the race ! " He was speaking of her physically, but it seems 
to me the> definition might be extended also to mental and spiritual, as well sm to 
physical conditions. Woman is the depository of the germs of human thought and 
spirit as well as those of vital reproduction; man by his superior physical strength 
and will, conquers new domains of spirit and thought, wresting them iiflm out the 
infinite Unknown, painfully. They, the conquered activities and impulses pass into 
refiex habits, and are garnered up finally as intuitions, chiefly in the daughters of hia 
race. It is from noble mothers that noble men usually proceed. So the duties, work 
and education of the sexes should be, and will be different ; but one is as valuable as 
the other; therefore I am glad to be permitted to read before vou to-night, as a 
Woman of iny people appearing before the bar of the thinkmg men of my own race ! 
It is an evidence of libera] feeling upon your part, tow arils mj eti and so I have 
accepted it, not that I would desire to see Woman grow leas femiome, hut more so, 
and to see them accept frankly, not their righlK, but all their BPePO\SIBiLITiBt ' 
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All of joii must hiive observed, as I have Anne the changes in pliilosopliy dmiiif; 
the past twenty jeaiB. i'onnerly in the Schools of the United Statca, the Scotch 
metaphysics were taught. Beitl and Stuart and Brown and later Hamilton. In 
the University of Tirginia, ■whioU has a wider curriculum than any of the other 
colleges, they united to these, the Freuch School of Cousin and Jouf&oy. Now, nothing 
is read or talked of but the luanlar School of Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Herbert 
Spencer, and all the rest of the English Savans, who are nearly all materialistic in 
their teachings, though from this, we should except partially, Herhert Spencer, who 
on one side, at least may be called spiritualistic, that is he acknowledges "The 
proboMlity of a First Principle of things." Though he goes uo faither than this, yet 
this separates him positively from Comte, and the French and English materialists, 
who acknowledge only the one Law of Efficient Causes, ignoring the higher and 
wider Law of Final Causes. If I should say iu pointing a picture that it was 
caused by the concurrence of the factors or Efficient Causes of pencils, cauvaas, 
pain1«, &c., it would be i^uite as reasonable as this, for I should then ignore in my 
Kttle work, the real and final cause, my thought which willed to create the picture 
from the Efficient causes of paiut, canvass, &c. There is springing up recently a 
strong school in England, in sympathy with the philosophy of the University of 
France. I am watching its prepress with interest. Herbert Spencer, as I said, 
belongs to this school in a vague way.- Among the finest thinkers of this recent school, 
is the Hon. Eoden Noel, whose last article in the Contemporary Review of Feb, 1B74, 
on Causality in will and motion, is a very magnificent piece of philosophic reasoning. 

Under these circumstances, I have thought it good to call your attention to the 
works of the present schoolmen of France, who are exerting to-day an infiuonce as 
valuable as the schoolmen of France ever did! Since the third Christian Century 
all down the passing Centuries, we see what Mr. Carlyle calls so grandly " The Torek- 
iearera of Intellect " passing down from hand to hand across the Ages the ftery 
beacon-lights of Spiritual life and thought. You recaO them ! The gi'oat Doetora of 
Lyons, of Paris, of Avignon, of Bordeaux, of Poitiers. You remember Ahelard and 
the Sti-uggle for Liberty of thought in his day. They have been grand wrestlers 
for Tnith and freedom of Debate. Those noble French Philosophers they have ever 
been, and they are so to-day. 

I have thought it best in speaking of these Teachings to use so fiir as I could 
with some moditieations, a transcription from the French of M. Paul Janet, a member 
of the Institute of France, who calls himself " a Demi-SpirUualiat. " 

Allow me to say here, that in the use of these words " Spiritual and Spiritualism." 
I do so in the pure philosophic meaning of the terms, not in their ordinary accepta- 
tion. I nso them as oontra-diBtinguished Iccna matter and materialism. I have no 
knowledge whatever of the ordinary phenomena of what is commonly called Spirit- 
ualism. I (fccept fully the belief of Faraday and others in regard to the occult 
physical Laws which govern and produce these phenomena. M. Janet then calls 
himself a " Demi-Spiritvaligt, " not going to the extreme of the school, and therefore, 
perhaps is better fitted to present fairly the teachings of this school, both critically 
and analytically, and without partisanship, which last, though natural and valuable 
as a working power in practical liib, is eminently unphiloaophioal. A true philosopher 
does not seek to establish dogmatically any Theory. He suggests Theories and seeks 
Truth. 

This subject was discussed partially here not very long ago, when an honored 
member of this Academy and a life-long, dear personal Friend of my own pro- 
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pouiideil here a Tlieory of Two EiitltieB. A Tlieoiy eontrovorted by some of you 
It is in Essence, if not in form, an ancient ami respectable Theory, coming down 
thniugh venerable tradition from the Eiwt, through Zoi'oiiatcr and liis philosophic 
descendants in Asia, Europe aud now iu America. The most famous ancient Teacher 
of a similar doctrine,- which has reached our time, is Lucretius in his poem De Hatura, 
where he unfolds the secret doctrines of the Epicurean philosophy. Epienrus taught 
the eternity i>f matter in au inlinite number of Entities perpetually metamoiThosing, 
juMt as clearly as the njaterialistie philosophers of onr day. 

The telehrated micrographs of France, Bkliat and Charles Kobin, who have done 
so much for the sciwnce of general anatony, teach also a somewhat similar doctrine 
to that d!f Lucretius, (1) that of the spontaneity of the action of matter aud of its 
Eternal nietamorplioses, declaring any further knowledge of it outeide of Human 
Cognisauce. 

Mr. Clamle Bernard, however, equally famous in the same line of sdence, adheres 
pertiiiaciouBly to the doctrine of Final Causes, and is therefore Spiritualistic in his 
philosophy deuj-ing the Spoiitaueity of matter. (Se« Introduction a la luedicino ex- 
perimentale, in 1867.) 

Mr. Martiueau, in Euglund, maintains that God had matter co-eternal wiUi him, 
and yet, that Force, (or matt«r iu motion) is will, with the element of thought left 
out by UB, but really present. Which is contradictory, for how can Force be Divinn 
will, it It lias existed <v1k ays over against Mvlnity T Either there are Two Divinities 
or there is but one 

How can tliere be Two Eternals, unless they are equaUy Infinite T How can 
Ihere be two Litinit*« I They would be destructive one of tlie other— one Entity 
must l>e circnmscribt'd aud limited by the other, in order to continue to exist! 
Howeiei we must confine ourselves to the qnestioii of the hour. Can the Existence 
of Spirit be proved bj positive laws without going outside of the sensefl t I will 
read you, what great Thinkers, not religious, or perhaps better to say, who are not 
Christian men have to say about that. Science which is unjustly chained wltli 
Jrreli^on is really its humble handmiuden. It is much to add to positive Science 
the certainty of the Existence of Spirit ! C'est le premier pas qui coute ! 

The Philosophers of whom I am about to speak write only in foreign languages, 
so that their works are sealed up treasures to many who have not the two keys 
necessary to unlock their portals, viz: Leisure for study and some knowledge of 
those Languages, as well as love tor Learning. I regard myself as an humble house- 
keeper into whose hands these precious keys have been entriisted aud, most gla^lly 
I hasten to uuclose the Stc)rehouBe8 into which I have access, at the bidding of those 
of my own household, for my own people, to whom I owe myself, my existence, my 
education, my thought, and all that lam! My object is simply to unfold the teach- 
ings of those philosophers, not to disense or establish what they teach. That i 
be a separate task for each Individual to do for him or herself. We have to ("- 
to-night a new Phase of Spiritualistic Philosophy as exhibited in the works oi lue 
present master of the University of Prance. We will take the three following works. 

{1| See KitbafB WQrkH " Sor Les Tiav*." 

(1) See IlesElomena Aoatomignes, par Cliai'leaEoljin, 
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1. Report upon tlio Pliilosophy in France in tlio lUth Century. (Rapport aur la 
phUosopliio en Franue an Dishnitieme Sieclu,) Ijy Felix Eavaiasou. 

3. Of the Basis of Induction (Du Foodemeut de I'ludiiction,) by I. LachelidT. 

3. Freo will and neceasity, (La Liberie et le DeterminiBme,) I>y Alfred Foullee, 

A few years since. Spiritualistic Pliilosophy entered npon new paths. Some 
youthful talents made their appearance in the daylight, eume interesting attempts 
of speonlatire syntheses have been essayed, a great atiionr baa manifested itself in 
the Fi-eiich Normal School; all of which leads us to believe that the Philosophy of 
the University eclipsed for the moment by the reactionary measures of 1853, will 
Boon recover all ita strength and all its splendour. We wish to make this movement 
of ideas better inown, which as it is shut up in tie interior of the School, is not 
(tenerally known and is not the less worthy of attention especially as it is probably 
destined to exert some influence upon the fnturn direction of thought in France and 
in the world. We hope that, in spit* of the dryness of the problems, our hearers 
will follow us Niiliingly into these regions of lofty abstraction and forgetting for one 
instant the sorrowful debates of polities, that they will lift themselves up' with us 
npon the summits of the cold, but \'ivifying and Eternal mountains of pure thought. 

Is Spiritualism a philosophy which is able to lend itself to the chaoges, to the 
suovemcnt of Progress, and is it susceptible of taking different forms, without con- 
tradicting and without destroying itself? 

A great many excellent Thinkers do not believe this to he possible. 

Spiritualism they aay is truth, and there is but one truth. If you admit the 
existence of God, the Sonl, Freedom of will and a future life, you are Spiritualist ; if 
yon don't admit these, you are not. There is no medium. There is no choice 
possible, between yes, or no, the True and the False ; one can only vary in this by 
deceiving oneself. Kevertheleaa, if instead of aimply abandoning ourselves to this 
clear, oattiug' decision, we study the history of philosophy, wc would readily see 
that in all lime and in every period, spiritualism has presented iteelf under the fteest 
and most varied forms. We might even postulate the contrary, and declare that it ia 
materilism which is immobile, and which has never clothed itself with a new form, 
which remains always the same. All the grajid ideas, all the original views of the 
nature of things, belong to phCoaophers of the Spiritualistic School, largely under- 
stood. Without going back to antiquity where from Socrates to Plotinus all the 
greatest schools were inspired with this spirit we find in the seventeenth Century 
specially, a brilliant demonstration of this free fecundity in the bosom of Universal 
tiought. Descartes, Leibnitz and Malebranche, all three belong without doubt to the 
type of spiritualistic philosophy; God, the sonl, tie future life, are fpr them certain 
verities. We have here, however nevertheless, three systems of philosopliy not only 
different but even opposed one to the others. The Dualism of Descartes, the 
dynamism of Leibnitz, the occasionalism of Malebranche, are three separate hypotheses 
differing in the most cbaracteristic features, but which all expand freely in the broad 
Held of a common faith. 

How can snch a liberty be refused to jJiOosopby, when it is accorded to Theology 
itself : without goijig outside of Catholicism and beyond the 17th century, what 
differences were there between the Christianity of Boasuet that of Feuelon, or that 
of Pascal, between the solid eclecticism of the one the quietism of the other, the 
Jansenism of the tbini ! One only may be called orthodox ind thtt one was Bossuet 
(and to what degree, we may ask of. him evt-n ) Bit in thtii<gj yon have an 
authority which fixes dogma; who shall decide in philosophy betweeo the Spirit- 
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ualiflts tliORO wMch are regular, and those which are not so! We are not eurpiised 
then to find, in contemporary Spiritualietio Philosophy, that there la manifesting 
itself a tendency to movement, tj> novelties in thought, to liberty in speenlation 
more strongly marked than in any preceeding period of time. The field ot doctrine 
has enlarged itself and grown wide, at the risk sometimes of confounding itself 
with doctiSiies neighboring to it, but still different, this transformed and rejuvenated, 
hut sometimes too refined, and bold thought which seems to push freedom even to 
acdacity, has very legitimately awakened many scruples and provoked some wise 
reserves. But in whatever inanuer me may look at it, we can only rejoice to see tlie 
philosophy of the llniversity of France enter again into the grand paths of free 
iiietaphysioB, attesting its vitality by such ni>ble and strong writings, and teaehiug 
once more with such magnificent power. 

Is it of any advantage that we have a philosophy of the University, a, 
philosophy of Schoolmen r That is precisely what we wish to examine here. The 
fact is that such a philosophy exists everywhere with more or less freedom, and that 
everywiere also, it has difficulty with an orthodoxy too jealous, which suspects her, 
and a revolutionary philosophy which insults her. (I) Taking the facts as they are, 
wt! will attempt to explain the different phases and degrees through which the 
philosophy of the University has passed, since its earliest representatives- until the 
present actual epoch, and to show also the links which attach our new philosophers 
to their ancestors, and where they separate themselves from them. 

It would be a gi'ave error to believe that the doctrines of the University have 
always presented the characters of Unity, of fixity, of severe orthodoxy that we are 
accustomed to impute to it. The expression even of Spirilaaliatic School was not 
used in the beginning; the School at its debut called itself the Eclectic School, a 
more comprehensive expression than the preceeding. From the first origin of this 
school, we discover two different tendencies: the one more speculative, inclined M- 
wards Germany, the other more modest jmd altogether experimental inclined towards 
Scotland. From 1820, to 1830, M. Cousin has evidently inclined towards the side of 
Alexandrioism and Hegeliamism. Joulfroy on the contrary, pushed metaphysical 
circumspection to a point which in another period would have made him accused 
of positivism. When he said for instance that the problem of the Soul was "a pre- 
mature problem," when he distinguished between the questions of fact aud ulterior 
questions, he had not very far to travel before declarin,; that these nlterjor and 
premature questions were in reality insoluble questions. A verj- great freedom then' 
marks the origin of contemporary spiritualism. 

It was only at the end of 1830, that the new school took decided direction of the 
Teachings of the University. It was Ijetween 1830 to 1874 that she was constituted 
and took the title of the "ojieia! phUosophy", Since then reacting partially against 
the t*>o negative philosophy of Scotland, which culminated by leaning at the same 
time towards Hamilton, aud also on the other side j^ainst the speculative Pantheism 
of the School of Germany, more and more exaggerated by the Hegelian left side, 
she circumscribed herself within the limits of a wise and correct spiritualism, putting 
hereelf in aci-onl as much as possible with common sense aud with the beliefs of 
natural Religion, It was at this time that she let fall into disuse the pnminve 
name of the Eclectic School, to take the name and carry the banner of the f<pii ituahsh' 
School of philosophy. 

;e pamphlet of Schopenhaimr upon the philiKOpbjul' 
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NovurtlielesB a new and importaut fact tame now to give to this sohdol a mor« 
severely philosophical ehitraeter and to furnish her with a more solid basis, tliaa the 
rather vague priociplBS of Eclecticism could give hec This w la the di^i-civery and 
the publication of the mitings of Maiae de Birau The funilainentjl idea of this 
great thinker is that the ssul has not onlj tonnousness of the phenomena nhith 
pass within it, but also that it has a conciousne^ of itself consiileroil aa force, that 
is to Bay that It feels in itself a power superior to all these plienomena, a powei 
(■apableo£pnMiuetugtLein,apower whichsubsiits singly and idiiiticallj the same 
to itself, during all the variabilitv of efl:e(,ts 

Itt this idea, tie Bpuitualmttc school believes it ha-i found a priunple which 
pormits it to estape at the >iame tune fiom Empiricism and Pautheism, from 
Empiricism because ConciouBness attains to something outside of and beyond 
phenomena, from Pantheism since the C'onciousuess of ju individual and peracmil 
tbrce does not appear reLonciIeabls with unity of substance buoh was the idea of 
M. Felix Ravaiseon expressed in an article upon M Hamilton in tJie Kei ue dos deui 
Moudes, (1) and which M Vache^t developed in a memorable articleof Iho Dictionary 
of philosophic sciences, buch was the idea which made the loundation of the 
philosophical Teaching of the Normal School from 1840 until our day. 

It is ail error of M. Sainte Beuve who is ordinarily so very well informed, to 
have beMeved that the influence of Biran was altogether recent in the Umvemits. 
Nothing is less exact tlian to say this. The Lelbnitzien and Birauian Dynamism has 
lieen I repeat it, all the philosophy of the University since IfMO. The teachings of 
Emile Saissct, at the Normal School was essentially Biraoian, and under his influence 
tlie philosophy of Leibnita prevailed over that of Descartes. (2) 

In the eyes of a badly informed public Saisset was nothhig more than a most 
faithful Disciple of M. Cousin. In reality with a too carefully studied cirenmspection, 
which was at once the characteristic and the defect of his work, he represented a 
diiierent and say personal tendency. M. Cousin in fact, while greatly admiring 
Maine de Biran whom he called "the grandest metaphyseian of the Century" lias 
given but a feeble support to his ideas. He has never admitted for instance, that 
which woe the doctrine of Emile Saisset ajid later of all his disciples in the University 
tliat all our metaphysical ideas cause, substance, unity, identity, duration, (excepting 
the idea of the absolute; oTved their origin to concionsness and not to pure reason. 
As to the Leibnitzian dynamism, M. Cousin distiusts it eKceedingly and prefers to it 
the dualism of Descarteii, because although, always faithful to Eoleeticism, he 
endeavours to marry the one to the other. Upon this [loint also the teaching of 
Emile Saisset was'bolder than, that of his master and lie was muck inclined to con- 
found matter with force. In fine, he held equally as Leibnitz, doctrine of Time aud 
Space, and that of an Eternal and Infinite Creation, a grave, aud weighty Doctrine 
which led him later into an interesting controversy, with M. Henry Martin {of 
Rennes.) 

If I have insisted somewhat upon the philosophic role of Emile Saisset, at the 
Normal School, it is because this role has been too soon forgotten ; bat 1 ought not 



notice the remarkable work, Seienee, Mid Nature, in which 
tie Anlhor Mr. lk[aey one of tie papiJe ot Emile Saisset hai developed with a mre oriirinalilv 
the point of new of dynuinlBm. Thie work meritB speuial exanii nation. We have not aun^rietd it 
w "j^ oecansc it does not belong bj any aide, or any link ta the group which we desire to 
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fo forget in the same time, and imder a freer, m..re lively, and more facile form, that 
M. Jules Simun professed aualogoQB doctrini^, hat with a certHiil ahaiiitig of 
Alexaudrinism. Thus lie taught for instance, thf dogma of tlio Divine lucomprehen- 
sihility; a dogma which might have dragged him very far, if the time had heea as 
favorable to hardy eriti\;ism an it has been durin;,' some yeiirs later. 



We can speak ortly from slight knowledge of tbe teachinga of the < 
masters who preeKeded M. Jules Simon and Kmile Saisset, in the Konnal School 
thatiatoBayM,M.Dam!ron,Ad Gamier and Vaoherot; but we know them enough 
in their writings, to say that M. Damiron introduced into his teachings a shade of 
religiosity, and" a very touching moral sentiment, that Mr. Ad. Gamier gave an 
example of the finest psychological analysis, that M. Vaeherot, not yet disengaged 
completely from the ortho.ioiy of tlje School, then nevertheless beyond it, threw hold 
glances upon the ideal and speculative world, which attracted him so very powerfully. 
We ari'Lve now at the moment when the phUosophy of tbe University was to 
receive at one time u double assault, and when struck both from the right and the left, 
it seemed to be stunned during several years, as too often happens in France to reason- 
able and temperate Causes. 

An internal opposition was growing up, which began to undermine little by little 
the Edifice so skillfully constructed by the wise organiner of the ofiicial Philosophy. 
In the very bosom of the Hormal Scliool, until then so pacific, and so docile, new 
geueratiojis home along by another Wind of doctrine came to astonisli and disquiet 
the Spiritualistic Teachings. M. Taine scarcely issued from the benches of the 
College showed himself already as the Chief of a school and embarrassed the severe 
orthodoxy of Lis masters by the objections of his sharp and biting criticisms. M- 
About displayed his Voltairean Irony. M. Prevost Paradol, his noble bnt cold 
Spinozism. Each obeyed the impulses of his own inclination; but all, or at least 
the most distinguished of them declared themselves rebenious to the philosophy 
of Cousin, of Jonfroy, of Maine de Biran, finding the one too theatrical, the other 
too modest, the last too abstracted, and too subtle. At the same moment the blind wis- 
dom of great politicians, who according to Plato, "do not alwaj-s know what they are 
doing," seconded with aU their might this revolntii.nary movement by striking at the 
free thongl^ in M. Vaclierot, in Amedeus Jaeqn.a, and iu giving thus to philosophical 
audacity, the valuable prestige of peraecntion ; - ery soon after the events of 1852, one 
of the chairs of the Noi-mal School was auppr« aed, "the aggregation of philosophy 
was abolished, ami- the teachings reduced to that of Logic only. All efforts to 
struggle against the current of criticism, agaim t positivism, and pantheism, which 
now became the dominating philosophy of the .Impire, were disarmed, and stilled in 
advance of it. Whoever had any freedom of sj -rit, was precipitated into negation 
and into scepticism, so nionj, and such efforts l.ad been made to give to troth the 
aspect of constraint. AU enlightened medh.m between feith and doubt was 
discredited, and discouraged, and Atheism wa i sown broad-cast in the interest of 
religion. A grand lesson forgotten now, doubtlf is, as so many of the lessons are, of 
esperience and of history, and wliich we shaJ be probably called ourselves, in the 
interest of social order, which is said to be .low so perfectly understood, to see 
renewed for ourselves in deplorable experience. 

During this period of intellectual misery b< the teaching of the Norma] School, 
philosophy lost all its importance. The section of philosophy existed no longer, or 
was nothing more than an annexation gener,tlly neglected. Nevertheless this epoch 
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was not wliolly stflrile since it fi rn shed to the University M. La*holier one of the 
new Masters, who is a subject fo ■ o ir atndy tc-day. 

In France the reactions are indent but tt.ey do not last long, there is so much 
of impulse iu the race, and they Eini irutapable of rearing long in slumber or silence. 

Before the reforms of M. I nr)y, and those of 1857, Philosophy was suddenly 
re-awakened in the Normal Sch ol by the yoniful brilliant, and amiable and exciting 
teachings of M. Caro, moderati 1 1^ he was iiimself by the more severe, and more 
didactic teachings of M.Albert I.jinosine. Under these two gnidi-s divereely remark- 
able, and of whom the q^ualities ivere so happily united, tbe traditions of Consin and 
Jon&oy were renewed, and rejuvenated; a now guneratiou of distiiiguJshed Masters 
were acquired by the University and it is from it that its best Professors come to-day. 
In this period, this was still the spiritualism of Joufroy and of Biran which inspired 
tJie Masters and the Disciples, associated in some of them with Christian sentiments 
with a tender and refined morality which wasrepresentedamongtUemby the regretted' 
Father Gratey. 

It was in 1863, the epoch when M. Dnery re-established the aggregation of philoso- 
phy (a service which the friends of free thought should never forget) it was then, I 
say, appeared the beginning of the philosophical movement which we have to study. 
It was in this aggregation that the new talents manifested themselves which to-day 
direct the teachings of the philosophy of the Normal School, and which are tailed to 
exert an immense inflnenee npon the future of the philosophy of the University ; but 
to understand this new movement, we shall have to go back and mount a little higher. 

Amongst the philosophic writers, which had been fed by the ardent initiations of 
M. Cousin, there was one of the most eminent, whom public opinion placed iu his 
schoo], but who held himself really aloof a* some distance, and did not count himself 
as one of the Disciples of the Eclectic Sohool. This was the wise and profound Author 
of ''the Essay upon the metaphysics of Aristotle" (M. Ravaisson) this work altogether 
historical, did not appear to iiiic^tea Chief of Schoolmen; some pages of a grand 
character, but very obscure ai d rapid, whioh formed the conclusion of the work, 
Boaicely allowed one to perceive acvwBS them glimpses of the philosophic dii-ection of 
the Author. Nevertheless the S lirlt blows wliere it listeth. These few pages sufficed 
to inflame the soul and imagin. ticn of a yoimg philosopher, M. Lachel^r who was 
soon to be united to the master ^y i most intimate philosophical eoinmerce. 

Ijater M. Kavaisson gave a h rgjr and rieh-ir development to his ideas in his "report 
npon the philosophy of the 18th Cmtury," a very original and powerful work which 
excited a lively admiration in t e youthful Univereity. At last becoming Pi'esident 
of the aggregation of philosopl y as M. Cousin had been, he exerted naturally and 
without effort a great iufinenee 'ver the young intellects which of course united and 
impregnated themselves with 11 hie colore. This influence also was of entirely 
different nature from that whiol M. Cousin hiwi so long exercised. 

This latter was an exciting spirit, but still dominering, he inflamed but he con- 
trolled. M. Ravaisson has an a< Aoi less direct and less livoiy, but on the other hand, 
it is never to be apprehended in hiju, that influence may degenerate into domination. 
He acts if weaie allowed to sa, it, like the God of Aristotle, who moves all, while 
resting tranquil himself. Such t ^ihilosophii government, if this expression can be 
used in regard to an action al ogether inteOeetual, may be reconciled with perfect 
freedom. His pupil M. Lachel er has only gatheied up his thoughts in order to 
transform, and to subtilise rei deling them at once more precise, and more bold. 
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Another TMnker M. Albert Foiiillee has entere^i upon similar paths, and ei 

in their patiifl, the preceediog phiioaopheva, rathi c thaji he followB their footateps. 

All this to speak the truth, is moch more r onfused than we represent it here. 
There can scarcely be said to exists a school prop srly so called, tbere is either a com- 
mon teiideDcy with great differences rather a gi neral spirit, than defiuite doctrines, 
more of a specnlatJve breath, more of a metaphj aical liboralism, more of poetry in 
the expression, more of subtility and of obscurity in the thought. 

Each one of these philosophers has his own tiioughts, which it would he difficult 
perhaps to rednce to one single system, but which are nevertheless dominated by one 
common and fiuidamental maxim. This masiia is that the supreme explanation 
ought to looked for in that which ie most elevated aiid not in that which is inferior ; 
it is that the basis of things ia mind, thought, freedom of will, and not matter, which in 
spite of the evidence of the blind senses is only the shadow, and appearance of reality. 

II. 

The philosophy of M. Ravaisann has already been the subject of a profound study 
due to the pen of M. Vacherot in the pages of l.he Reviie des deux mondes. (1) He 
only returns to it in order to mark the poiut of departure of the philosophical move- 
ment, younger, and more recent, which we desire tostudy This philosophy to tell the 
truth, is composed rather of brilliant and prof Hind views, thrown into short and 
abrupt phrases, in a manner at once proud ind mdifterent, than of doctrines rigorously 
defined, severely linked, abundantly de\ eloped 

Discussion, analjisis exposition of tonseqnenoes, the precise determination of 
ideas ! in a word, all that is called in the school the dwenratve processes, are subor- 
dinated, even sacrificed here to a synthttit, and i ituitive method The Author sees 
aU himself and aEBrms it is for yon to see is ho i oes , but in Idck of dialectics, the 
brilliancy, and force of thought, the beauty of expression, the noble grandeur of 
philosophic emotion subjugates, us, and came us away ciptive. The thought is 
generally obscure, and lends itself, with diflicuH > to analysis, one finds oneself upon 
the borders of alt the philosophies, without kno viug precisely with which, one has 
anv business. If it was not for the severe langt sge, sometimes oven laboured of the 
Author one would be tempted to say that such s philosophy belonged rather to the 
regions of Poesy than to that of science. What re cannot refuse is complete posses- 
sion of the imagination. Clear and exact spiriU find it diffl ult to euter into this 
mode of thinking and saying, but they are preeii ly the very Jirst to submit to its 
magic power. 

Condensing as well as we are able floating and slightly nebulouH thought, vre 
believe we may say that all the philosophy o M Ravaisson is dominated by the 
fundamental diatinctioD borrowed from Aristotle of matter andF rm. Matter corres- 
ponding nearly to what is called in modem scl oola eabstaace and form, to what ia 
called the attributes ; but whilst in modem phi I iopby the substance or subtratum 
seems to be the basis of the reality, aud of true 1 eing for Aristotle, and M. Kavaisson 
on the contrary, it ia in the/orm, in the essence, t at is to say in the attributes of the 
being that Is the reaJity properly so called. Wh ,t does it matter that the Olympian 
Jove was carved out of marble. It is not that fa it which constitutes its beauty 1 Its 
beauty consists in the form with which it is clotl ed, and that form is the figure of the 
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God! Matter then is only thn ci>adition of tho reality, it is not tlie basis of it. The 
more rpality there is in tilings, the less matter theie is in them, auil in the Absolute 
reality, all matter that is to saj all substance, ought to vanish away. According to 
tlese truly Aristotelian views M, KavaiMaoii tends to suppress in philosophy all 
motion of substance, that is to say of clead naked Sabulratum to which comes to be 
added as accessories, the attribuies of things. 

We can readily understand the value of such views, if thej are capable al heing 
explained, defeuded and developed. All the force of Materialism for esaniple, resides 
in the importance even perhaps exaggerated which the notion of Subatance has taken 
in philosophy. Suppress that notion, and materialism has no more foundation nor 
reason, for continued existence; but just because this negation of the idea of substance 
is fundamental, we wish to see it established by precise reasons, strongly demonstrated. 
Now thi) fact is that it is only in passing by, with some bold and decisive parenthesis^ 
that our philosopher threws aside contemptuously the idea of substance; do not 
demand of him any diaeuBsion npon this point. Is this even one of the essential 
points of his philosophic doctrine, or is it one of those conjectural views which 
philosophers sometimes hazard without dreaming or caring what may become of them I 
This is what we cannot decide. The masters of philosophy are not contented to cast 
abroad their ideas in this negligent way. They prove them by proper reasonings, 
they defend them gainst objections, hy precise arguments, they develop all the 
consequences to be deduced from them by a fmitful analysis. To prove, to diacuss^ 
to develop, these are the three essential conditions of a method rigorously philosophical. 
I acknowledge that before making use of these processes, one mnst be capable of 
thinking, and that tho philosophy of M. Ravaisson is nourished with powerful thoughts 
but nevertheless these are after all, simply materials, very precious materials that he 
does not choose to cut, and pohah himself, and which he abandons with admirable indif- 
ference to their uncertain destiny. 

I wiU say the same of another idea which M. Ravaisson borrows from Aristotle, 
and which he drops carelessly in passing onward. With Aristotle ho distinguishes 
the efftcient cause fi'om the final cause, like him also he accords to this latter a very 
high importance in philosophy. He goes so far even as to affirm that at bottom 
efficient Causes I'educe themsehes to, and are contained iu final Causes, and that the 
latter are the only true Cans s. Yon can readily see the gravity of this doctrine. 
Whilst the other contemporary tchools, resting, or pretending to rest upon the positive 
sciences, tend to destroy the idea of final Causes ont of science, and ont of metaphy- 
sics, BB a Buperanuated prejudice, it is certainly gcod strategy to take the offensive, 
and mining deeper than ever into the very thoughts of the adversaries, than they 
have done for themselves, to pi ^ve to tbcm t^iat wliat they call the efficient cause, is 
in reality only the final cause it elf, as also what they call matter is in reality only 
force and intelligence. 

Nothing is more important baa that hert iustciid of an assertion, we should have 
ft demonstration, and it is alw! j's just here that the omission occurs. These are 
views rather than Theorems. J ny one may think of things iu this manner if they 
like to; hntone is not oftti^ed to jhiuk them si>. Still we declare i^ain for thesecond 
time, that Dialectics are not a I <>f philosopoy, and even that the Thinker is the 
Superior of the Dialectician, 1 at a great master should he both. Philosophy is 
composed of thoughts and of ai . ;uiueiits. Arguments without thoughts as in scholas- 
ticism are "empty" but though. a without argumeiitaare '"blind" if we may borrow 
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from Kant the celebrated Distinction which he applies to the neteBsary union ol 
ConceptiouB and of Sensations. 

Altlion^h we see that the basis of the ideas of M. Ravaisson ate borrowed from 
penpafelsn we may say that it is a pei-ipatelism modified, and transformed hy the 
iiiilaence of Descartes, of Bii-an and of Schelling. It is tLe philosophy of Aristotle 
bpintualised in some degree by its contact with modem philosophy. The general 
clwracter of this philosophy, since Descartes, is to place itself at the subjective point 
of \ lett , in the very centre of Cunciousneas, ill the perception of the self or the Mo 
M. Eavaissoa admits this fundanientat thought with instance. It is in the coneions- 
ncas of the intelligence itself that it has of itself, that he finds the typo of all reality. 
Ho msists positively upon this tho ight of Biran, that the soul sees in itself not 
only its phenomena, but its existence its causality, and if one mnat admit the notion 
of snbstance, its snbstantiahty He ^pea even ferther than Maine do Biran, and 
and whilst the latter limits the domains of conciousness to our persona! aotivity, and 
puts us only in oommumeation with the Divine and the Absolute throngh a sort of 
mystical illumitiation, M. Eavwsson ventures this bold, perhaps aadaoions, but still 
very profound thought that the sonl in taking Conciousness of herself, takes also 
cognisance of the Absolute. It is God himself we feel within iis, according to the doc- 
trine of theApostle "iu Deo vivimus," and nature like ns is full of God. 

Ah M. Vacherot has already sagely remarked, t]ie spiritnalism of M. Eavaisson 
and of his disciples, takes the problem just as the Materiahste pose it; but in an 
adverse sense, whilst the latter explain all by the ultimate mattei; the former explain 
all by the ultimate /orm. 

For tli» one school tho superior forms are only combinations of inferiors ; for the 
other the inferiors are only degrees of the superiors. Kature in either hypothesis is 
only a scale of graduated forms, passing on from one to the other in a continual 
progress; but this prioress is for the one only a complication of happy aeoidents, for 
the other a perpetual ascension towards the better. The physioaJ tbrces as well as tlie 
chemical, life, instinct, activity, love, even liberty of wiU, are only successive appari- 
tions of that Universal Spontaneity of which the somce is iu God. The material is 
nb^eady Spiritual, the spiritual is already divine, God aud the Soul are the objects of 
interior experience ; they AitB facts, 

It is for this that M. Eavaisaon calls his doctrine a positive spiritualism and he 
opposes this doctrine to what he calls the demi-api ritualism of the Eclectic Scliool 
declaring iu a very sarcastic, and somewhat haughty manner, his separation from this 
School, and appearing to have it specially at heart, not to be confounded with it. 

Certain timorous spirits might reproach the proceeding views with coasting 
very near to Pantheism, so near that sometimes one believes it really to be the same ; 
but we advise, that we should not abuse ourselves with this spectre of Pantheism, 
which ends by paralysing all philosophy. For fear of seeing pitfaUs everywhere 
around us, we are afraid either to speak, or think, or budge. 

If one expreses a few doubts as Socrates did, you are declared to be a sceptic. 

If you accord something to the science of matter, you are a materialist. -If you 
essay to conciliate determinism and liberty, you are a fatalist. If you see God iu every- 
thing, you are a Pantheist. 

In tmth this perpetual invocation of bad doctrines has something irritating 
111 it, aud ends generally by giving one a taste for them, as iu Politics one becomes 
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revolutionary simply from hearing llie Eevuliitiou poiiiotiiiilly deiiouucctl l.j an 
absurd fauaticiem. 

We are pennitted here to Etato tlie nntid and profound distiuotion of a German 
pMlosopber named Krause between Pantlicisni, and tlua tluit he calls PaiieittMsiiu 
It is one thing to say, that everj-tliing is God, and another to Bay that all is in God. 
M, Eavaisson Js then a Panentheist ; but nothing authorizes us to say that he is a 
PaiitheiBt, and for ourselTes, we follow him wUliugly over this slippery ground. * " 

If there is to-day a Thinker in the Uuiversity of Franca to whom belongs legiti- 
mately tlie Leadership of spiritualistio thought, that thinker is the Author of the 
"Kepoit upon the philosophy of the 10th Centnrj'", M. Felix Eavaisson. 

III. 

M. Lachelier is a disciple of M. RaT.iisson ; but he is an emancipated disciple, 
bolder than his master, and of a dilferont stamp, ffia method, his turn of intellect, 
even his doctrine is different. There is nothing in common between thent but a 
certain general direction of thought, the use of certain formularies, and an analogous 
final tendency. The Anthoi proceeds from the first in au entirely different maimer. 
Instead of those jets of lights (electric) intermpted by obscnritj-, which cliaraeteriso 
the intuitive and bold method of M. Eavajsson, here on the contrary we find a system- 
atic and persistent thought, which follows without any break, &om the first to the last 
Jineofthat remarkable work" r^wre (Se Satis of Indaotiaa'." This Chain is so cb>se, 
that it forms in some sort, one single knot, or rather a seiics of Itnots tied one nimn the 
other, which it is necessary to untie witli one single effort from the beginning to the 
«nd of it. Not an instant of repose fbr the intellect, notliing tor solace, noticing for 
light is grant»d. Those who Lave heretofore accused the philosophy of the "University 
of being a literary, and euporfieuil philosophy, have no longer room for eomplamt, 
liere philosophic aeveritj is pushed to sterncsa almost forliiilding. 

Although remarkably written, iu a strong fine style, sometimes even highly 
colored, the work of M. Lachelier is about as easy to read as an Algebraic treatise, 
with this diiference that the A^eltraio Jangnage, being of an absolute precision, only 
requires, to be nnderetood, attention and patience, whilst the indetermin.ate signs of 
the language of philosophy obscure and fatigue the thonght, unless the Author 
eomes to. you and perpetually, with his esLplanations, in order to fix their meaning, 
which M. Laclielier never oondeseends to do, and for this reason his book so mtercst,- 
iug in its subject, imposes an excessive fatigue upon the mind, which the Authui 
could have prevented by a little complaisance. 

This laborions method has its source in an intelligence, naturally searching and 
profound, which plonglis so deep that one is disauieted and asks whether lie reallj 
has solid earth beneath Ma feet, one is borne along from bed to bed of uiiderhiiig 
strata of thought without knowing whether there is any solid last one beneath 
When we believe we have gotten possession of trutli, we find it is only a phnntoni 
and that beneath this shadow there is another trutli still more true, -nliKh lS^et 
nevertheless as much a phantom, as the first so that even when the philosopher thi^M 
and says or Bceras to say to us: "Here it is, we have reached if— We niiatmsthini 
and say involnntjirily, that it only depends npon the will of the Enchanter, to make 
this last form of Truth vanish like all the preceeding ones, and to abandon it as to a 
night, without any bottom to its darkness. Tims although the Antliorin this work 
searches above all, to discover a solid and immoveable basis, (he imprt'ssiou we receive 
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is one of a transceuileut eceptkism «itU mysUcism in pfrspeclive as jta ultimate 
goal. And yet the charm is so powerful, of an active aufl Iimu^' thought, that one 
Hkeii better the riak of "this inluiite coiii-se" aci-oss things, as Plito says, tlian llio 
onlinaiy routine of dogmatism. 

As to U. Lachelier's doctrine, it seems to travel far from that of hia early misters 
He has long since passed ont of the peripatetic dyDamism, with its tinge of Alesan- 
drinism, trhich seemed to be the teaehinga of M. BavaiRson. This dynamism even 
■when enlarged is still one of the api>carancea or phantoms, which veil truth beyond 
themselves, in the Kantian idealism. 

If -we are able to condense the philosophy of M. Bavaiason in the words "Spirit 
is everything" we can condense that of M, Laclielier iu those. "Thought is every 
tbing", at least for all that is possibly the object of human science, for perhaps, there 
is something beyond which, there is neither thought nor Hie object of thought. This 
domain left untonched, the hypothesis adopted by M. Lachelieristhat which explains 
the possibility of human Science, not hy the objective laws of nature in so much as 
they are capable of being known to us, bat by the subjective laws of om thougbt, in 
so much as it is capable of knowing. ^Ve know that the snpremo originality of Kant, 
was in bringing what was without, to the within, of the conditions of existence, and 
instead of subordinating thought to objects to have subordinated objects to thought. 
In a word according to Idealism, I do not think natnre becanse she exists, she exists 
because I think her. (Swendenbotg adopted this pliilosophy.) 

The Laws of nature in their supreme expression, and their essential verity, are 
only the Laws of our own personal thought. How these Laws branch oat according 
to M. Laehelier into two fundamental ones ; the Law of Efficient Causes, a'nd tlie 
Law of Final Causes, The first governs the inflexible determinism of Nature. It is 
in virtue of this Law tliat all phenomena is comprised in a aeries where the existence 
of each term or factor, determines that of the term or product which follows it. 

According to the aecond Law, of final Canaea, all phenomena is comprised in a 
System where the idea of all, determines in advance, the existence of the parts- 
These two Laws, according to Leibnitz and Kant, are reoiprccal, one to the other : 
they are two series in an inverse sense, the one descending the other ascending, that 
which is- cause in the one, is effect in the other and vite-versa. 

What is the basis of the Law of efficient Causes ? It ia that, witliout this Law 
thought would be impoaaible. The fundamental condition of thought is unity. I 
cannot think without linking one idea upon another idea. Upon what then does this 
Vnitif of thought rest t Upon the Unity of the Universe doubtlias, "for the question 
of, to know how out sensations unite to form a single thought is the same as that of 
to kuow how alL phenomena can form one Universe. (1)" 

"How the unity of the Universe is itself only possible on condition of forming a 
necessary chain, as every phenomena given, links itaelf always, rigorously to a pre- 
ceeding phenomenon. Without such a chain there is no unity in the Univorae, no 
unity in thought, in consequence, no thought at oil. Such a chain is nothing more 
than the laws of oansality. In tine, whence comes this infloxibli^ chain of phenomena, 

(1) Itaeematliattte Author hereentersintoittlaKrant vioioos oirole.forafter having said that 
ve mnat explain the aldect by the aultject, it Is benj the contrary, tOr in uatate that Is to say iu the 
olneot^ hfl Bfleba the exploimtfon af the thought, 3nt this 'rieionfi cirole is ouly anparent, for it tq 
evident that there iH queatlon here'of only an ideal nniver&e, only aa it ia thought oL One sees In this 
eiam)ile the oiiise af ubacniiUea in our Author, Ue mskes no eiibrt to foiwee tlie oonflwion which 
he might pradnoe Iu the miud of liis readora. it is yoiu; IniBinesB to fallow liini if you aro ahle to 
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and wliy are wo not alile to think of one of tlieivi, except upon eonilition of having pre- 
viously thought the other preoeeding it. I« it not, that these two existences arc only 
properly speaking, but two distinct mitmeuts of a single existence, which continues 
by transforming itself &om the first into the aecun<L "All phenomena, are they not 
one single and the same phecomenon at onee one, and diverse, and of which the 
continuity ceneiliates itself perpetually with cLangef This phenomenon is motion." 
All phenomena then are movements of force or rather a single movement which goca 
on as much as possible in the same direction, and with er[ual rapidity whatever may 
be the restraining laws according to which it transforms itself. 

The Author admits in all its extent, the Cartesian mechanism, and he follows this 
principle throughout all the degrees, not only in the inorganic world, but also in 
organised and living nature. He recognises that such a conception, if it should bo 
exclusive, would he a sort of "Idealistic materiilism " (but we must not fi rget that it 
corresponds only with <me of the laws of our iuteili4,ence that of efficient Causes 
We have yet to explain the law of final Causes ) 

"What is the reason of tliis second lawt 

The Author serves himself still with the preceedmg principle, th^t is ' the nwvsstfy 
of Unity in &e thmglif. hut hero it is (of Unity) of a dtffeient xpeeiea that he speaks 
The first is only in reality a superficial and evtorml Unity What in truth is mo 
tionJ It is nothing more than the possibility of pissmg without interruption trom 
one place to another in Space and Time. It is an empty nnity aud without intrinsic 
value. A thought which reposes only upon mechanical Unity glides o\ er the surfiee 
of things witbont penetrating into (he thmgs thomsehea Stranger to reihty, alio 
lacks reality heraelf, and remains only the empty husk of a thought. We must then 
find a means of rendering at onee, reality to thought and intelligibility to that reality, 
in substituting to Unity purely external of universal mechanism, the internal, and 
organic unity of a systematic harmony. "Without this principle, thought may exist, 
but this purely abstract existence wouldbefor it a state of exhaustion andof fteath." 
Thclfiw of final Causes gives life to thought in giving it also to nature. 

Once in possession of this principle, our Idealist philosopher pretends to re-discover 
one after the other all the truths of which he had made abstractions in the first 
phase of his researches. Thus he seizes, or ihinke, he seises hold of the objectivity of 
nature, the principle of force, of activity, of spontaneity, of Uberty, which elevates 
the hnmau soul of which he always maintains the spirituality from his point of view. 
In rfword as he expresses it himself, if the principle of Efficient Causes conducts t<) a 
sort of "idealistic jiinferiaiiOTK," the principle of final Causes leads us up toa"spii'it- 
ualistic realism." Still even this is not the last word of the philosophy; this is only 
a second stage which of itself necessitates a third. 

"This second philosophy", says the Author in concluding, "in subordinating 
mechanism to finality, prepares us to subordinate finality itself to a superior prin- 
ciple, as if t-o leap across the limits of thought by an act of moral faith, as well as across 
the limits of Nature." It is ajKin the threshold of this third world, announced in such 
a mysterious manner that the Author pauses. He only wishes to explain scientific pos- 
sibilities ; but he lets us see that above science, there is something else, that is to say 
there is morality and religion. Shall it be then, according to him, that philosophy 
cannot reach any further, and that all its duty is to prepare the thought, for its own 
annihilation, in such a manner, that she is only, all at first ; to become nothing after- 
ward t We are not able to aay, the AutJior having refused us any further explanation 
of this new world of which be opens a glimpse for us without wishing to enter it 
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Iiimaelf. Withont, entering it any farther than he does, and confining ourBelres 
within the Limits he has fixed, let U3 essay to t«ll how fat wo heheve we can follow 
him. in these seducing Speculations, and where the limits are, where severe reaaoning 
compels us to stop in spite of Mm. 

Doubtless it is impossihle to-day to a reilecting mind, not to take count of the 
powerful revolution made hy Kant in philosophy. Either philosophy is only an 
ilhision, a vain science or all the grand phases of its development correspond to 
joumeyings towards truth, to degrees ofTruth. Every grand philosophic system is 
a particle ofTruth Eternal. In this maxim was laid the solid basis of Eclecticism, and 
we energetically hold on to it. The idealism of Kant had then its truth ; hnt it was 
neither probahle, nor necessary that it should be all the truth. Things, at least 
external things, ai* only known to ns by the effects they produiie in ns, tliat is to say 
by our affections, by our sensations which bv a common accord, ai'e eminently inevita- 
bly subjective, because a sensation can only be the mode of a subject which feels. 
We know otherwise that the sensations are only ailectJons produced upon each species 
of sense by a common cause, viz : motion. 

Let us admit, if it is desired, that motion is nothing more itself, than an ideal 
and subjective phenomenon, let ns admit that Space and Time despite tlicir absolute 
character are only forma of sensibility; let us go still furthtr, the understanding 
itself, being always mixed with sensibility, impregnated with sensibility to a depth 
which no one can determine, let us suppose that primordial laws of the understanding 
are themselves modified by that influence. Let us push idealismaa far as any one 
wants it to go ; there will always remain something outside of it, which cannot be 
reduced into the Ego which thinks. This is really, and solelv The reniiij/ of the 
sensaticn, it is its very existence, because no law of our mind, no condition of human 
thought can compel a sensation to surge up within ns, 8impl\ because our under- 
Btanding has need of it. It is also in the second place the order of our sensations, I 
mean the necessary relations which exist among them, and of which the reUtious of 
time are perhaps only symbolic expressions, but which ought to have an intrinsic and 
objective reason, for how, I demand, and why does our sensibility obey our uniiei 
Btandingl Why iaihe orderof oiirsensations, thefaithful reproduction of a logical 
plan, predetermined by the Intellect! We should not forget, that our sensations are 
passive, axe involuntary; they have their origin in Causes tliat escape ua, and ot 
which the direction is beyond our powwr. What then is the mystenoua power which 
creates in ns sensations, after its own law, at the moment and in the measure that our 
intelligence demands them ! To give a precise form to this fundamental ditBonlty, the 
rational laws of our inttlleet, exact, that such a Star should be in the heavens at snch 
a place at such a moment of time ; well ! by what mystery does sensibility, fatal and 
blind faculty as it la, outside of our own power m^ke to rise up within us the sbbso- 
(io«of a Star precisely as fixed a Prion by the understanding T Our sensations 
in truth could very well form only a ehaos indthe need of out intellects for order and 
unity would not suffice to subdue to this order in undisciplined matter, if she her- 
self, in the depths of her essence did not contain something which responda to this 
law of unity. In a word we accord that the world in which we live may truly be a 
phenomeujtl world of which the essential basis is unknown to us ; but we feel at the 
same time that this world attaches itself to this Esaentittl basis in a rigorous manner, 
just as the phenomenal or apparent heaven which foUs uuder our senses is rigorously 
the astronomical Heavens which science conceives and demonstrates, and which 
nevertheless is diffeteut from it: thus subjectivism and objectivism are conciliated 
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for us. The deeper we go into these matters the closer we apptoanli to the 
easential reality without ever attaimng to it. 

But It wOI he asked, why this unknown cause of our sensations which ive call 
the object, is not the Ego itself, the mind itself, the suhject which thinks T Why is not 
Imagination the produotiTe faculty of the UnirecseT We pass here from the Hypo- 
thesis of Kant t« that of Fichte, auil although M. Lachelier does not explain himself 
clearly upon this point, we have reason to think that he attaches himself rather to the 
second than to the first hypothesis. But we see here only a question of words and not 
a new light upon things. *lf the Ego posits the Universe, or creates it, it is evidently 
without knowing it, because none of ua has over had the consciousness of being the 
creator of the Universe. Now an Ego of which I have no conscionaneaa, I caU a nou- 
Bgo. Everything which passes out of consciousness, passes ont of the domain, of the 
subject, and vigorously speaking, should he called anobjeot. That which philosophy 
calls ExistfiJice iu opposition to thought, ia precisely that unconscious something, if not 
nnknowu to itself, at least for us unknown, which is the cause of the order and 
the Existence of the Universe. Whatever may be the essential and objective identity 
that may exist hetween the subject and the object, between the iatinite and the finite, 
the opposition remains unless we confuse ail ideas by an arbitrary language. 

We must carefully distinguish also, otherwise, the degrees in Idealiam, and should 
understand clearly what is mi'ant by intelligence, hy thought! Are we speaking of 
human or absolute thought, of thought in itself! Fur Kant it is the first, vii: human 
thought. For Fichte, the Ego was at first only the Huiuau Ej;o; later in his second 
philosophy it became the divine Ego, the absolute Ego. For Schelling and for Hegel 
it is the absolute thought, the absolute idea which was the only reality. Id such a 
system it is evideut that human spirit, inasmuch its it is circumscribed and limited 
by consciousness has a perfect right to opiiose it itself. The Universe as a non-Ego- 
as an object, the idea or the absolute, being precisely this, is the objective basis which 
we conceive immediately for our sensationa. According to this hypothesis, not only is 
the object affirmed as really existing, but may perhaps be known in iteelf, and in its 
essence by an alisolute method. The objective reality of the Universe is not only 
not put in question, but it seema to be even better guaranteed than in any other sys- 
tem, since the rational Laws to which science refers, as all cosmical phenomena, are 
not only pure connections between the Causes and unknown Suhstances, but these 
Cansea and these Substences tlemselves. It remains to inquire now, why one should 
call by the name of thought, objective laws which have no consciousness of themselves, 
and if the essential character of thought is not coosciousaess. If we ore told that 
in thought, we must distinguis-'i the basis and the form, the thought and the think- 
ing, (cogitatum et oogitana) it is a distiuction which ia precisely the satue thing as the 
classical distinction of the intenigible, and the Intelligence. Tii say that thought is 
everything or everything is thought, then, is to say that everthing is intelligible, and 
the intelligible is the baaia of evely thing. Is it worth while te employ aui'h arbitrary 
formularies, such strange ones in order to say simply what has never lifn-n an objeist 
of doubt to any metaphysician T 

We cannot accord then to the subtle Author of the Basis of ludui'tion (Foiide- 
ment del'Indnction) that "all is Thought," at least without taking the word in a sense 
so large and so vague, that it will signify exactly the opposite of all that we are in 
the habit of ascribing to it. At least we must distinguish the objective thought 

-Swedenborgianism. 
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from the Bubjeotive thought, and call this objective thought however it exhihita itself 
under the form of Extension, vuitter, and subjective thought when it exhibits itself 
by consciousness to itself, we call Spirit—and we also distinguish the one from the 
other in the fact, that the first appears to us always in a iwindition of dispersion and 
plurality, and that it finds unity only outside of itself in the Spirit, which thinks of 
It, whilst the Spirit characterized by self consciousness appears to us in a permanent 
state of concentration and finds unity in itself. To be Spirit, is to be One; to be 
matter is to be several. Thus the distinction between matter and spirit should still 
continue no matter how far we push the system of identity. It is the same with the 
individual, aad the whole individual personaUty cannot compreheud itself without 
a principle <-f diatinctiou which limits it, and circumscribes it within the Universal 
Unity. The plurality of substances cannot explain the Unity of the Ego. The Unity 
of substance cannot explain tlie plurality of tlie Egos.' Thus the primitive Unity 
called God, Substance, Force, Thought, Idea, Will, what you please, haa let come 
from itself, secondary entities caUed souls, which distinguish themselves from the 
supreme canse in one way by the consciousness of their individuality, and in another 
from the coexistent Pluralites called bodies, by a consciousness of unity. » • • • ■ 



IV. 

M. Alfred Fouilk-e, colleague of M. Laclielier at tlie Superior Normal School, and 
who divides with him tlie present lUrection of our Philosophical teaching, is a young 
writer who has put himself in the very first tank by two works diversely though 
equally remarkable. The one historic, the other theoretic, one upon the Philosophy 
of Plato, the second upon FreewiU and Determinism. The talent of M. Fonillee is of 
another 'species than that of M. Lachelier, and his phOoaophic doctrine does not 
present the same charaoteristic. The one as we have seen is rigorously what is called 
au IdeaUst. The other a Spiritualist properly understood, M. de Lachelier has more 
strength, M. Fonillee more breadth. ••»•"'* 

We have condensed the philosophy of M. Lachelier by the formula "all is thought'' 
we may do the same with M. FouiUee by which "aU is frcewiU," at least this seems 
to be the tendency of his last work for in the first upon the philosophy of Plato he 
aeeuis to have taken inteUigeuce as the principle instead of voIItioD. The supreme 
principle, according to this, is the principle of sufficient reason. 

"There is reason for everything" ho says with Leibuitz, "there is idea for every- 
thing" ho says with Plato. 

In fine the principle of causality is for liim only a particular case of the principle 
of reason. But i[i his recent work, it seems that volition takes the place of intel- 
ligence. 

The Law of Causality which was formerly only a consequence is become a 
principle, idea is subordinated to Liberty. 

This aeems to be the doctrine of several of our philosophers, among others of M. 
Lecretan of Lausanne, which begins to exert much influence over onr youthful 

'I beg pardon lor this word I ooold flail no othel? 
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philosophers. In his Philosophy of Liberty, M. Lecretan teaches that the essence oi 
Deity is absolnte Lilierty, and that all liia attributes are only different names for that 
Liberty. Although very bold, tlie philosophy of M. Lecretan is aftached to Chriatiaa 
tradition, and it baa a profoundly religious character. Another philosophy entirely 
different rests alao upon tins pjineiple, that is tlie pessimist philosophy so misanthro- 
pic of Schopenhauer. He also subordinates intelligence to wiD, which is the only 
reality in itself, intelligence being only its mode of apparition. To this doctrine of 
the will Schelling abo is attached by his second philosophy, which is according to 
him the positive portion of his system, the first forming only a negative, and abstract 
portion, M. Kavaisson in his Report se«ms alao to incline towards this principle, M. 
FouUlee makes inteUigenoe come liom will, considering the last aa an absolute act, 
not determined, but determiaing; which consequently commands motives, instead 
of being guided by them. If ws consider for instance not human but Divine Liberty, 
we must recognise that the phil<)sophy of the School gives a feeble part to this Liberty 
in the act of creation. It is repeated continually that God createa the woild not out 
of nothing, aa if that was a great miraelet What does it matter what the world is 
made off It is the idea of the world that is the wonder ; it is not the atuff of which 
it is compoaed. He wlio made the marble, is he greater than he who made the Statue f 
Thia is always the error of the materialists who believe matter to be "more important 
than form;-we inscribe then as false this maxim of the schoi>ls. That God created 
eiis'tences and not Essences, almit with Plato that the essence of Created things 
existed eternally, and that God only produced externally this pro-conceived world, 
this anticipated photography; -associate with him even under the title of Ideal, such 
a world or even worlds to infinity, which he inhabits ivithout having willed them, 
this is as Spinoza objected to Leibnitz, and Fenelon to Malbranche, this is, only to 
reduce God to submission to a, Fatum. It is a sort of Pantheism which subordinates 
God to the world since the ima^e of the world is tieoeasary to Ms existence. It is 
only necessary to give us knov/ledge of thia existence as human. Doubtless tnith 
cannot be the object of a free act of God, nor, of any power in the world, Donbtless a 
triangle being given, it is neceiiiiary of all nei^easities that its three angles should be 
equal to two right angles. Evt is it necessary that a triangle should be given I 
That's the question. A triangle is the synthesis of throe lines distributed in a cer^ 
tain manner; now is tllis s;.'uthesis necessary, tterntil and ab.wlute, existing of 
itseK? Does it not necestjtate a foregoing activity, a [iroductive power, in order to 
approach these three lines in such a mode, that they out one another! We distinguish 
among human genius, those who copy, and those who create. Cannot the Divine 
activity create without copying! To create is to invent ; invention is an act of will 
and of power, and not intelligence solely. The Divine model himself-The Paradigm 
of Plato, that which he calls, the Autozoon the animal in itself, is then himself the- 
work of the divine will. He is, if you choose to say it, cngeadered, begotten but not 
created. It is the first bom of God. Prototoxos proiogenes, and it is perhaps this 
that is signilied by the profound mystery of Christian Theology, namely that the Father 
begot the Son, There are two problems in philosophy, to distinguish, and to unite or 
combine. Ancient Spiritualism distinguishes too much, and neglected the links 
between things. Modem Spiritualism confounds all too much perhaps, and lets 
escape differences and oppositions. 

M, Janet whose analysis of those three great philosophies we have concieutiously 
followed is regarded himself, M. Saint Rene Taillandier, declai'cs, as "one of the 
moat sincere Thinkers, one of the most subtle, and penetrating Dialecticians of the 
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present day." He says. "M. Paul Jaiieli is one of those Thinkurs, whose wealth an.l 
splendour heeome multiplied in proportiou as their liberty increaBea." That he is 
"a trne model of a philoeophio Tactician." That "M. Paul Janet is no Partisan. 
He searches into the laws which govern our actions, he lifts himself np to the law 
whieb includes all others, he examines that law. he sounds its profoundeat deptlis, 
and engaged in this stndy, he in resolute to follow wherever it may lead him." 

M. Janet's recent great work upon "The Moral, and Free Thought" has made a 
profound impression upon the world of philosophers. He is not a Christian, although 
his conclusioiia after the most vigorous logic, laud us somewhere very near to 
Christianity. He indeed speaks rathor scornfully of the present phase of Christian 
Theology, but he reaches the ultimate facts which are the foundation of our religion 
and which seem to necessitate the Christian faith. They are the fundamental trnths 
of the Christ-Spirit, and Teachings of the Divine maater. 

In this most remarkable book, which goes a 8t«p lartber than Kavaisson, 
Lachelier or FouiUee, have gone o» yet, M. Janet begins by declaring his repudiation 
of the meaning given to the noble words "Free Thinker, and Free Thought" by or- 
dinary and vulgar acceptation. According to the ordinary use, the Free Thinker is 
the one who believes in nothing, and the fewer the beliefs the more claim one has 
to this Title. The sum of belief being greater in the Catholic tban in the Lutheran, 
leas great in the Deist than in the Lutheran, less great in the Atheist than in the 
Deist, it follows that the Atheist is supposed to think more freely than the Deist, the 
Deist than the Protestant, and the Protestant than the Bomanist, and on this scale 
there is still another degree. The absolute sceptic would be considered the freest of 
all Thinkers. He believes in nothing, and even above the absolute sceptic modem 
phUosophy reveals spirit still more disenthralled from all principle, and all law, for 
example, the Pessemist like Schopenhauer who discovers that Creation is the work of 
a will without intelligence. The Pessemint who despises and scorns the Universe, 
who scorns himself, who scorns even the scorn of which he is himself the object, and 
who aapkes only to re-enter into nothingness. When one has arrived at this point : 
Spemere mnnduui, 8t)emere se ipsum, Spemere Spemi, taking it in Schopenhaner's 
sense, he has reached the last term of philosophic, and moral negations. Ja this free 
ThinUng f M. Janet di-aws with his usual precision the necessary consequences of 
this style of definition, and resnraes the discussion by saying : 

"There are incredulous men, who far from thinking freely, do not thmk at all, but 
accept objections as servilely as other men do dogmas; There are believers on the 
other hand who have a custom of the boldest, freest thinking: Ji is mot (fie thing 
HwtigU wUch coBa«(ute8 freedom, it ii tke manner in v>hieh (fte thing is thought out .-" 

"Free tliought, so fcir as it concerns humanity," says Saint Rene Taillantor, is 
that which is the most liberated from the servitudes attached to human conditions. 
These numerous servitudes may be reduced to two Categories, servitudes of ignorance, 
and servitudes of passions, those which opprese intelligence, those which mislead 
sensibility. Imagine a soul strong enough to silence aU its passions, except the love 
of Truth,, sufficiently endowed, to augment without ceasing its treasure of knowledge, 
that is to say, to diminish ceaselessly its fetters, would not that be a free thought T 
and would it be a soul necessarily of smallest faith and fewest beliefs t Quite Hie 
reverse \ It would be a sonl which possessed more richly than any other, positive 
and exact affirmations where narrower spirits less disenthralled from their chains, feel 
obliged to deny and to doubt. This grander and wiser soul will seize the marvelone 
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relations iu tho gi'eat Universal barmony. He will be a beliei>e>; in so for aa He is a 
:Seer (ce sera itii cj-oj/nnl jjai-wijite ee »ei-a »ii t'oj/onf.) 

"Tho Free Thinker then is He who has liberated liimself from the fetters of 
doubt, from the chains of negation and possesses most number of his beliefe through his 
reason aa well aa through his heart." 

After the ordinary definition the Thinker is freer as he becomes poorer, but after 
that of M. Janet and Mr. Taillandier, he is only a true free Thinker, who sees his 
riches multiply in proportion to the growth of his liberty. No one applies the rnlc 
ofDeacartes more rigidly than M. Janet in this great work. Upon "The moral," K. 
Janet abandons without hesitation the ordinary substratnm laid down by Kant and 
i'tchte, and other writers, of an independent morality. 

What idea have they he declarea, of the cosmoa and of the liannony of thitiga ! 
Haa science discovered anything whatever in the universe, whoUy indejiendeut and 
isolated ! Nothing is isolated, nothing is independent, and in the moral as in the phy- 
sical world, every eflbrt of the geniua of man discovers relations uususpeeted until 
the inataut, which force us to suspect others, and aid ua to conceive a distant idea of a 
prodigious chain of moral forces. Emanual Kant and Fichte derive the idea of moral 
law from the idea we have of onr liberty. The liberty of man They say, "suppoaes 
a law necessarily: he must obey that law, duty exacts it, orders it, and it is this 
obedience which is precisely mau's happiness." In other terms good does not esiat 
in itself, it is the result of the accomplishment of duty, in another word it is not good 
which is the principle of duty, it ia duty which is the principle of good. This 
sombre and auatere moral, a philosophic Jansenism which holds man under the yoke 
without making him comprehend or love the Law, is rejected by M. Janet. "Kant is 
right, he says when he establishes so powerfully the obligatory character of the moral 
Law : but he is wrong, a thousand times wrong when he makes of this Law a sort of 
abstract Tyrant, an imperative idea, which we find in ourselves, but which does not 
represent to us anythmg living, nothiug substantial, no reality superior to our- 
selves. It is because the rigorous Thinker of Konigsberg was always possessed by the 
thought that we were not able to go outside of onrsolves. A pmfouuder psychology, 
proves on the contrary that we ciuinot, regard ourselves without going above and 
beyond ourselves. 

"The internal master," says Fenelon, "ia at the same time the Universal master." 
The voice which speaks to our consciousness is the voic:o which governs the world. 
We must break loose the fetters of Kant then, and substitute to the idea of an abstract 
law, the idea of a livivs law, put in the place of "Sie volo sUi jabi^" the sublime and 
beneficent end which we are commanded to grow towards. 

But what is this reality, this living reality which we ought to pursue ! What is 
this superior end, which we onght to try to attain to J 

What are, in one word, the beneflta, in which are bom for ns both duty and virtue f 
M. Janet compriaes all iu one word. "Perfectioti." 

It is towards the perfection of our facnltiea, of our nature in its greatest excel- 
lence that we are obliged to tend in all of our cfEonar and in what consiats thia 
Perfection f 

Where is the sign of this excellence T In a certain sense this has been declared 
by all philoaophers fi^im Aristotle to Leibnita, But M. Janet makes it his own in fully 
expressing the joy which this view of the moral law oansea to enter the heart of man. 
One should no longer speak ofjoy or of pleasure in the sense of the Utilitarian or of 
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abstract legislation as imposed hy Kant. We have hero a living Law, an august 
ideal which attracts and charms us. The fine joy of growth towards good, bcAiity 
and harmony ' The j v of God ' 

Some teacher 1 we the destiny ot man o hers o er lo i t and mi ke t gloomy 
hut for those to » 1 u t nnf 1 Is taelf frc m p g eas to progress from perfect on to 
perfection, who bel e e they caa acq re a person il tj e en h gher r her mote 
radiant, and th s bee me i ut pants n the unmortil goi 1 hapj ness a d virt e 
are one, and the san e th g 

Rut says M lanet tl s m st not he a mo ahty of p de and exclaa v neas 
Egotism under any form rema m e<njt sn The tr e human perfect on says M 
Janet, the ideal esceUe ce of huraa at re cons sts n fo g tf ulneaa of self n others 
As a type of th s moral snbl mi y he nstan ea matemaJ love and the first character 
istic of this ideal grandeur, is at onoe to attain to, and to ignore the very perfect on 
that it realises r — a mother who sufiers the agonies of death for her child, the Matm- 
doiorOBa does not know that her sorrows are suhlime, and are her maternal glories. 
She suffers divinely, and this suffering for another in another which forgets itself 
wholly, is the seal ofa nature which belongs not only to the world of sense, but to 
the region of the sonl, and of the intelligence, so also for the Hero who suffers for his 
country, and the friend for his friend. If they know and are conscious that they 
are heroes, something is lackmg to the divine self abnegation, and they have not 
entere<l into the plane of perfection, and the accomplishment of duty. Even in 
devoting themselves they regard humanity, mot a» an end, but as a means. Their 
sacrifice is not wholly ilisinteresteil, and therefore not conformed to the superior 
law of morality, which is recognisod by the true philosopher in which true joy is to 
be found. Thus the principle of exceUence reconciles itself to the community of 
essence which finds in it. Its perfection and necessary complement. 

M. Janet examines one by one all the Schools in England and Germany which 
oppose themselves to his views, analysing and refuting them as he progresses. He 
pauses especially in presence of Mr. Bain, who says, "it is useful, it is wise to aet 
according to the approval of opinion and not to do what she blames." Yes, says M. 
Janet i "From that fact that there are amongst human actions some that I approve 
and others that I disapprove, it must be concluded that I have a certain rule accor.1- 
ing to which I approve or disapprove. There is therefore a rulesaporior to the things 
whicUjudgesof them by opinion, and superior also to the opinion which judges it. 
But tins is only the first step of M. Janet. This rule which directs us in our ap- 
preciation of ourselves and others, what is it ? Each of us possesses it in ourselves, 
spontaneously and instinctively we compare our own or the actions of others with an 
ideal we have within us of those actions, which ideal we require to be filled entirely. 
I have an ideal of a witness who will not lie, of a soldier who will not fly from hia 
post, of a magistrate who will not bend before violence or corruption ; and according 
to this ideal I judge of the real witness, soldier, magistrate, hero, and I approve or 
I disapprove of him. 

"And if one believes," adds M. Janet that no particular man lias possibly realised 
this idea], we come to the conclusion that we have an ideal of a man in himself dis- 
tinct from al! mdividual men, and Irom or ifewards which, every man may go or ap- 
proach. 

M. Janet recognises that the qualities which compose the conception of this mon 
inseif, are drawn from the exhibition we have had of these several qualities as they 
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